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Jose Andre Montano and 
his jazz trio wowed an audi¬ 
ence of more than 300 at 
the Library of Congress’s 
CooJidge Auditorium on 
November 7. Above, Jose 
Andre, bassist Eliot Seppa 
(left) and drummer Kelton 
Norris pose after the sound 
check. 


Passion and feeling are the 
keys for young piano prodigy 


By Mark Layman 

lose Andre Montano showed no signs of 
nervousness as he waited backstage with 
his parents and members of the Jose Andre 
Trio before his concert at the Library of 
Congress on November 7. 

But why would he? The 14-year-oid has 
performed on stages around the world, 
from his native Bolivia to Rome, Kuala 
Lumpur, and Finland. He's 
headlined at Washington, 

D.C., nightclub Blues Alley. 

This past summer, First 
Lady Melania Trump was 
in the audience when Jose 


You can watch a recording 
of the Jose Andre Trio's 
Library of Congress concert 
at youtu.be/YTLgSiXXHtI. 


Andre performed on the Kennedy Center's 
Millennium Stage as part of the VSA 
International Young Soloists Competition 
concert. He's met moon-walking astronaut 
Buzz Aldrin and even got a Facebook shout¬ 
out from actor Will Smith. 

So playing a 70-minute set before a crowd 
of more than 300 at Coolidge Auditorium? 


No sweat. "I don’t really get nervous when 
I’m playing piano, because I can feel the 
instrument/’ he said. "1 just chill out when I 
play piano." 

Jose Andre, who moved to Washington, 
D.C., with his parents several years ago, has 
been winning acclaim for his music since 
he was in elementary school. Blind since 
birth, he also has cerebral palsy, but began 
teaching himself piano when 
he was three. "I really feel 
the passion when I play the 
piano," he said. "It's difficult 
to put it in words—it’s just a 
very good feeling." 

His music, a mix of covers and original 
compositions, bridges jazz, rock, blues, 
and bossa nova. Jose Andre's penchant for 
improvisation keeps his bandmates—bass¬ 
ist Eliot Seppa and drummer Kelton Norris 
for the November 7 concert—on their toes. 
"We sometimes go over a part with the 
trio, he said, "but on stage I change it in 
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that instant because 1 really like to mess 
around with the song. I don't try to do the 
same thing over and over again.” 

While music has brought him a measure 
of fame, Jose Andre is a pretty typical teen¬ 
ager away from the spotlight. 

"I usually practice an hour each day when 
I come back from school," he said. "I like to 
play games on my computer. I love playing 
with my phone. And eating pizza and pasta 
with my friends from school. I always have 
a ton of other things to do besides play¬ 
ing piano.” He's a big soccer fan, too, and 


got to meet his favorite Bolivian club, The 
Strongest, at their training facility. 

Of course, many young musicians look 
to Jose Andre as a role model. "If they ask 
me for any advice, I say don't give up and 
just do whatever you like to do with pas¬ 
sion and feeling,” he said before taking the 
stage. 

"No matter what disability you have in life 
you can do sports, you can do music, you 
can do dancing, you can do art—anything. 
But the important thing is, you have to do it 
with all your heart and all your passion.” 


Colleagues remember NLS engineer Abdelraouf Amin 
as ‘gentlemanly, professional and devout’ 


By Claire Rojstaczer 

NLS engineer Abdelraouf Amin passed 
away unexpectedly this summer sur¬ 
rounded by his family, who were visiting 
for the July 4th holiday. He had worked 
at NLS for 38 years. 

Raouf, as he was known to his col¬ 
leagues, developed NLS specifications 
for decades, from the early cassette 
machines to the current NLS head¬ 
phones. He managed the drawing pro¬ 
cess and, as the keeper of the audio test- 
ing equipment and processes, was the 
first person at NLS to work with com¬ 
puterized testing equipment for audio 
products. 

"We would write specifications, a con¬ 
tractor would build them, and then we 
would test them and say, 'No, this isn't 
quite right,'" fellow NLS engineer Lloyd 
Rasmussen explained, remembering 
Raouf's early days at NLS in the 1980s. 
"We did more traveling in those days to 
companies that produced for us. Raouf 
and I would sometimes travel together.” 

Lloyd further remembered Raouf as a 
kind and helpful colleague. “He told me 
that his name meant Servant of God, and 


that described his personality. He was 
always ready to serve. For a long time, 
NLS Recording Studio narrators would 
come to him 
to check on 
the pronun¬ 
ciation of 
Arabic words 
and phrases." 

NLS equip¬ 
ment spe¬ 
cialist Kevin 
Watson, who 
worked with 
Raouf for 29 
years, agreed. 

"Raouf was 
very gentle¬ 
manly, very 
professional, 
very devout—a family man who could 
quote chapter and verse of the Quran." 

A naturalized citizen who was born 
in Egypt, Raouf was fluent in English, 
French and Arabic. His surviving fam¬ 
ily includes two daughters, a son, two 
grandchildren and two siblings. His wife 
died in 2018. 



Abdelraouf Amin (left) and 
fellow NLS engineer Lloyd 
Rasmussen visit a production 
contractor in the early 1980s. 
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